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TWO CONTEMPORARY MYSTICS. 

Mysticism, in its good sense, is an attempt to realize the 
unknown. Passing beyond the facts and their classification 
into the realm of pure theory, one then returns and utters in 
language of the feelings what the abstract ideas vaguely ap- 
prehended may import for man and his immediate life. 

There are two motives that lead a man to consider the un- 
known. Either what he knows is dear to him, and, per- 
ceiving its end, he craves to know it once again. Enjoy- 
ment has only fanned the flame of desire. He hopes the ap- 
parent end is but a new beginning. He dreams of what he 
believes may have begun as in some sense akin to what 
ended. Or, profoundly discouraged and nauseated, yet not 
desperate enough to be satisfied with any doctrine of anni- 
hilation, he looks forward to another and different world of 
which he constructs a picture to the imagination in a series 
of denials of all that this world seems. Mystics accordingly 
fall into two classes. We have of late received two studies 
of death from different pens. Both authors have been spir- 
itually nurtured by Christianity. Both declare their debt 
on every page. One is a pessimist; the other, an optimist. 

I. 

Maurice Maeterlinck's "Tresor des Humbles." 

Few books are more easy to read and more difficult to 
analyze than Maurice Maeterlinck's "Tresor des Hum- 
bles." The elusiveness, easy meandering, and graceful 
discontinuity of the style, is in the original sense of the word 
truly amazing. Many readings and broodings are neces- 
sary before the mind wins that inner certitude of having 
comprehended the author's design. Still we have a guide 
in the very structure of the book. We can obtain, besides, a 
commentary from his poems and dramas. Out of these, 
namely, it would be easy to make excerpts which should 
present the reader with another version of "Le Tresor des 
Humbles." 
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The dramas are discovered to be only opportunities for 
giving a personal utterance to favorite psychological ob- 
servations, and to such theories as they might be fancied to 
support. He has attempted the creation of what he calls 
himself a " statical theater" (p. 188). l His poems entitled 
" Les Serres Chaudes " (Hot Houses) utter a sense of 
tedium, a languid remorse, a fearful disgust of life, and a 
feverish craving for release. 

The essays are, in manner, impersonal, disengaged, crit- 
ical, and deal directly with the inner world, not the outer- 
world calamities of souls half awake in another (as in 
the dramas), or the hideousness of this world to those 
whom it confines (as in the poems). This, however, 
constitutes a difference only of literary method, not of 
real substance. To be sure it has sufficed to create in 
many a belief that there are three (or at least. two) Mae- 
terlincks, champions respectively of three (or at least two) 
incompatible views of life. This mistake was made easier 
by the terminology. Such words as "soul," for instance, 
are difficult of definition. " Life," " goodness," " beauty," 
"profundity" are capable of equivocal use. The diction- 
ary will not help the critic. It is important to explore the 
" mood " whence their use proceeds. Any artist will of 
course employ the most attractive phrases, those already 
bound up with what is dear and holy to the reader. A keen, 
almost cruel, eye must he have who will see through the folds 
of verbal draperies the naked thought itself. It is the inter- 
preter's business, however, to do this for the reader as well 
as he can. The critic presumes to judge. In so doing of 
course he judges himself. The reader is at liberty to take 
issue with him — nay, to reverse his verdict — if he pleases. If 
it seems to the present writer, for instance, that M. Maeter- 
linck is not the exponent of vital Christianity, at all events 
his work as interpreter will be of use, and his criticism will 
aid the counter-critic as well as any who chance to agree 
with him. 

1 References are by page to " Le Tresor des Humbles," 7th edition. 
The versions are always by the writer. 
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M. Maeterlinck has given us a " brotherly warning " that 
he has read many abstruse books (p. 103). Again and 
again he shows us where he has culled this flower and that. 
We can easily conceive the "we" to be editorial, rather 
than dramatic, when he disclaims any such thing for "us" 
as central spontaneity — that is to say, the power to evolve, 
without external aid, systems of mystic philosophy (p. 109). 

Plotinus is to him the prince of transcendental metaphysi- 
cians. He holds him to be wiser than Plato for rushing in 
where the latter, fearing to tread, drops on his knees (p. 
113.) Ruysbroeck, the Flemish recluse, whose chief work 
he translated to the confusion of the French reading public, 
leaves even Plotinus behind and Maeterlinck dares to fol- 
low! Ruysbroeck confines himself, the disciple tells us, to 
thoughts of the unthinkable (p. 102); (prudently, we may 
add, for what critics would dare assail him ? as soon threaten 
the man in the moon with your fist ! ) In the works of Ruys- 
broeck the disciple professes " to have glimpsed the bluest 
peaks of the soul" (p. 155), whilst in Emerson he saw only 
" the humbler hillocks of the human heart rounding away ir- 
regularly, "mere foot-hills to Ruysbroeck's superb Sierras! 
We respect him for his honesty, loyalty, and — courage ! 
He has chosen his masters; and whether ours or not, we can 
afford to confess that he has done them credit. 

M. Maeterlinck does not disguise from himself the fact 
that he is at bottom a pessimist. After saying, for instance, 
graceful things of the " new optimism " of the " good opti- 
mist," Emerson, he carefully classes him with the " forerun- 
ners of a new, mysterious, and perhaps very pure pessimism," 
which he evidently looks forward to, "for," says he, "there 
is nothing more discouraging than a self-compelled opti- 
mism " (p. 202). He thinks that if a transplanetary visitor 
came to us, we should give him, as samples of humanity, 
not Balzac* George Meredith (or even Shakspere and 
Racine, for the matter of that) but the treasures of Pascal, 
Emerson, or Hello, so that at least we should not be mis- 
taken for " satisfied inhabitants of this earth" (p. 175). 

The great question of course for every reader is : What ex- 
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actly does M. Maeterlinck mean by the "soul?" To an- 
swer this none is competent but M. Maeterlinck himself. 
We shall at all events conjure up before the reader the 
" mood" which governs its shade of meaning, and then he 
will be able to decide whether or not we are correct in our 
view. 

" So soon as we express anything we strangely reduce its 
dimensions" (p. 65). "When we formulate what in us 
is mysterious, we are profounder than all that has been 
written, and greater than all that exists" (p. 121). A 
malicious critic might ascribe the "diminished size" and 
sudden shallowness to the exclusion of a flattering imagina- 
tion which took indefiniteness for immensity — nay, infinity. 
" There is a part of life — and it is the best, purest, and 
greatest — which does not mingle in our ordinary life" (p. 
60). Some day, perhaps, "our souls shall perceive one 
another without the mediation of the senses " (p. 29). A 
"new psychology " is announced which shall be "trans- 
cendental," busying itself exclusively with the " direct rela- 
tions among men sustained by soul to soul, and the sensi- 
bility as well as the extraordinary manifestations of the 
soul" (p. 38). 

Any book which like Ruysbroeck's reveals the "true life " 
which is inexplicable (p. 31) will yield its key only to him 
who "deserves it by turning away from life" (p. 117). 
We shall in fact never wholly understand it " till we see the 
objects themselves " which he describes or alludes to "on 
the other side of life" (p. 125). The approbation of the 
dying is prized, for they, as also he who suffers the extreme 
pressure of a great sorrow, are " clairvoyant." 

In the first essay, entitled " Silence," we are made to feel 
that there is much in us besides what our consciousness re- 
veals. The agreeable hypothesis is hazarded that what we 
do not know of ourselves is better than what we know. 
" Speech " is the symbol and expression of the conscious 
life of thought and passion. The unconscious life cannot, 
of course, utter itself in words. " Silence ' ' then is symbolic 
of it, since its expression, if expression it have, is voiceless. 
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Now, what lives that life in us, of which we are not directly 
aware, is the soul. The relations of " souls ' ' are necessarily 
"above the reservoirs of thought" (p. 19). In the element 
of silence "souls freely possess one another" (p. 17). 
"Silence" is then a negative term for a positive notion, for 
"silences" differ not only in occasion, as the silence of 
calamity and love (p. 24), but they differ in quality accord- 
ing to the souls they proceed from (p. 11), and when shared 
by two souls may be hostile or friendly (p. 19). 

In the second essay we are told that the "soul" sleeps 
and stirs periodically in individuals, nations, and races. It 
" probably came near to the surface of life " in Egypt and cer- 
tainly in prehistoric India (p. 31). There were minor agita- 
tions in Persia and Alexandria and the " two mystic medieval 
centuries." In times " when intelligence and beauty appear 
at their best," the soul did not deign to show itself. Greece, 
Rome, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of France, for 
instance, were devoid of "soul." The Elizabethans too were 
practically without it, " though underneath King Lear, Mac- 
beth, and Hamlet " (p. 180), as also in certain Greek master- 
pieces (p. 189), the soul vaguely quickened as in an antena- 
tal dream. When the natural man nourishes the soul lan- 
guishes. The soul and the natural man are, we infer, con- 
trary powers, and their perfection in any age varies inverse- 
ly. The soul clearly is something unnatural. That we are 
now entering a period of " soul " is the purport of the second 
essay, and the symptoms thereof are many. 

In the . third essay the strange "organic warning" (p. 
82) of such as are destined to an early death, and the fact that 
they seem to be marked out from the others, are considered. 

"There are things more imperious and deeper than 
thought " (p. 53), for in spite of ourselves, maybe, we have 
divined their case. Were they " born to affirm that life had 
no purpose ? " ( p . 5 2 ) asks M . Maeterlin ck . ' ' Who can tell 
what is the motive power of events, and whether they are 
ourselves or we are they? Are they born of us, or we of 
them ? Do we attract them, or they us ? Do they transform 
us, or we them? Do they never mistake their course?" 
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(p. 54). That is to say, does the soul create the fate for a 
man, or does fate create the soul? As both are inaccessible, 
unknown quantities, neither question is answerable. One 
thing, however seems clear: that in such as have a clear 
sense of impending catastrophe the "soul" is more nearly 
awake than in others. 

Now follow two essays that set forth in careful fashion the 
spiritual indifference of conduct, good or bad, and of intel- 
lectual development. Women as viewed in the latter essay 
are admittedly inferior, yet somehow in the deeps equal to 
men — nay, superior, just because of their patent inferiority, 
since they rely more on the " soul ! " Woman sits at the very 
feet of fate, and is wiser, though a pretty simpleton in her 
resignation, than the man who lives in and by his potent 
wits ! A vindication of their equality with men in the " in- 
visible " that will hardly content, I fear, the women of Eng- 
lish speech ! 

Then we reach three critical essays — on Ruysbroeck, in 
whom a new philosophic faculty (p. 112) is discovered; on 
Emerson, who absolves us from any necessity of heroical 
hours (such as Carlyle would have us obtain for the sake of 
self-respect), pointing out that the hero needs the approval 
of the ordina^ man, while the ordinary man does not ask 
for the hero's approval (p. 149), bidding us revere our com- 
mon hours (p. 152); the last on Novalis and his doctrine of 
the deeper self (p. 163) that " there is something other than 
mind," and that it is not mind which allies us to the uni- 
verse — but of course the " soul " that transcends mind — even 
" when mind is becoming unconscious, as it is about to be- 
come divine " (p. 159). 

After these three essays that deal with three sages, the first 
characteristically a master of the soul, the second of the af- 
fections, the third of the mind (according to M. Maeterlinck), 
we have only two more essays to traverse ere we arrive at the 
last three, published first, and to which the other ten serve only 
as approach. " Le Tragique Quotidian" sets before us the 
fact that not in circumstances of the outer man, but in the suf- 
fering- itself common to all, lies the tragic sublime — above will ; 
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and in " L'Etoile " we are made to consider the destinies of 
lives as of divine origin, at least proceeding from the " soul," 
and responding to it. 

The last three essays ("Invisible Goodness," the "Pro- 
found Life," and " Interior Beauty " ) are really one. In the 
first the goodness is not morality, but a sort of gracious com- 
placency or piety, which is a symptom of the incessant stir 
of the soul (p. 247); in the second we confront the means 
of sanctification ; in the last, the bliss itself of the perfect 
realization of the "soul." 

From this survey there should surely result a provisional 
definition at least of what M. Maeterlinck means by " soul." 
Theoretically it is an unknown kernel-self, so to speak — 
we are veils of ourselves. When we die, it, which is our 
true self, lives. When the shell is broken the kernel is ex- 
posed. Sickness, sorrow, love-sickness, and life-nausea are 
cracks of that shell usually called life. 

But this kernel-self could have no interest for the living 
man, since revealed only to the dead. Ecstasies, trances, 
vivid transports, however, are glimpses of it, here and now. 
" Soul," for us who live and are not mystics of that extreme 
type, turns out to be a state of consciousness, as unrelated 
as possible with sensations, passions, thoughts, a species of 
doze which delivers one from the outside world ; a sort of 
waking sleep that floats one out of the region of responsibil- 
ity. It is producible by contemplation, or by the extreme 
emotions occasioned by calamity or love. Whether the 
theoretical and the practical senses of " soul " in M. Maeter- 
linck are really the same, or constitute an equivocation, re- 
mains for the reader to judge. 

Let us now run rapidly through the gamut of M. Maeter- 
linck's main ideas: " Fate was only once adored without 
rival. She was then for the very gods a terrifying mys- 
tery " (p. 206). Now fate is double: that of ancestors and 
that of offspring. We thought love a free act of individuals. 
It turns out to be the effect on consciousness of the desire 
for life in the unborn (p. 225) ! " There is no joyful desti- 
ny, there is no happy star. The star you fancy happy is one 
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that awaits its hour" (p. 207). There is, however, to-day 
" a new nobility in the ache of living" (p. 209). More im- 
portant than to know the character of your friend is " to per- 
ceive his exact situation with reference to the unknown about 
him, the habit of chance in its dealings toward him " (p. 198). 

These " habits of chance " (p. 220) bear some relation to 
individuals; "events seem drawn by certain thoughts and 
certain souls " (p. 220). Are there not great chances asleep 
on the horizon which some too sudden motion might awake 
(p. 222)? Some dare affirm {he does not expressly) "that a 
beautiful soul transfigures the saddest fate to beauty" (p. 
222). In the battles of the individual with destiny " the will 
cannot interfere" (p. 217). The "will itself is the ripest 
fruit of destiny" (p. 219). "The ancient will itself, the 
old will so well known and so logical, is transformed in turn, 
and experiences the immediate contact of great, inexpli- 
cable, profound laws" (p. 44). 

In such case as this, little stress can be placed upon mo- 
rality. The sins of the flesh and of hot blood are felt to be 
less important than we suppose (pp. 67-69). We suspect 
that " there are deeper laws than those that preside over our 
acts and our thoughts " (p. 72). " Will the lowest idea or 
the noblest leave any trace on the diamond pivot" — (the 
soul) (p. 72)? "God must smile on our gravest sins as 
we at the gambol of puppies " (p. 73). At bottom the soul 
does not know of any sin it could commit which should be 
its sin (p. 74), and the real law being unknown, sin is itself 
unknown, yet the soul feels guilty (p. 75). Perhaps theonly 
real sins are to have resisted one's intuitions, to have " ceased 
to love " (p. 76). 

Our real life of soul is only lived by chance, in spite of 
ourselves, from sheer absent-mindedness (p. 59). 

"Perhaps we should know too much if we knew all that 
we know " (p. 58). We reach God every moment without 
knowing it (p. 143). Smiles, as well as tears, open the 
doors of the other world (p. 272). "Those who have not 
been very unhappy" can "live with souls," if they have 
experienced the "silences of love" (p. 24). 
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The Sage does not require shocks; trifles suffice him (p. 
258). " Quiet, when one thinks of it, is terrible " (p. 182). 

Now the sage is distinguished not by any will to shape 
himself. To be sure " it is useful to strive for the elevation 
of one's life, and one ought to tend toward summits where 
an incapacity for doing ill is attained " (p. 276). 

"Let us strive to be more beautiful than we are; we shall 
never outstrip our soul" (p. 292). "No soul can tell what 
is the power of a soul that strives to live in an atmosphere of 
beauty, and that is actively beautiful within" (p. 295). 
" But after all it is of less importance to transform one's life 
than to become conscious of it; for as soon as it has been 
seen it transforms itself" (p. 267). We require only "at- 
tention" (p. 259), "waiting for fortunate moments." We 
live, all of us, in the sublime. What we lack is not occasions 
of living in heaven, but attention and concentration and a 
little " soul-intoxication " (p. 262). "What we want is not a 
chance, but a habit" (p. 266). "One must be efficaciously 
attentive" (p. 268). "It is not enough to possess a truth; 
the truth must possess us" (p. 269). 

We have thus reached the true use of the will — ruling the 
future by transmuting the past into a sad smile (p. 222) — 
by intense meditation, a species of self -hypnosis, attaining 
to the trance, ecstacy, the blissful experience which is sup- 
posed to be the realization of a deeper self (p. 163). For 
we are invisible beings (p. 170); man beginning truly only 
where he seems to end (p. 172), and the "true birth" of 
"soul" being "the first feeling that there lurks something 
grave and unexpected in life " (p. 255) — an experience which 
can be repeated (p. 256), and in any case the "soul" is 
never lost if once gotten (p. 15). 

Giving it the sense of soul-consciousness (a something so 
different from ordinary consciousness as to be, with refer- 
ence to it, termed ^consciousness) we understand why M. 
Maeterlinck puts so great a value on consciousness. To 
know is the only way to become. We become not by effort, 
but by a recognition of the forces which wait to make us. 
Hence the value of dramatic poems. Misery is their basis 
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(p. 211). We want to meet our sorrows half-way (p. 207), 
because they increase our consciousness — which is the only 
region in which we feel ourselves living (p. 227). 

Of course life is not the passions nor violent action. 
"Hamlet" has the time to live because he does not act 
(p. 187). 

Love, however, has a part to play; but of course it is a 
love "of the soul" (p. 246). It is construed as a haunting 
memory of primal unity (p. 245). The truest loves of the 
soul never declare themselves — they wait for another life 
(pp. 59, 60). A common experience of secret goodness 
will often assume the character of love. At all events, a 
strange sense of fellowship results (p. 250). As a matter of 
fact, when we love it is not character we take note of in the 
beloved. We laugh at open vices. We believe in unseen 
virtues (p. 250). Those who love are always thwarted. 
Hialmer and Maleine, Peleas and Melisande, Marcellus and 
Ursula, Palomides and Alladine — all alike die or yearn for 
death. Love itself, should fate prove favorable, is perverse. 
It finds nourishment in mutual pain. It exacts proofs of 
love in the beloved. Hence it asks not death, but prolonged 
torture uncomplainingly — nay, passionately — borne (p. 237). 
Golaud cannot let Melisande die in peace. To love without 
reserve, with complete abandonment (p. 297), is to be to an- 
other as to God (p. 307); and to think of nothing, as we 
saw, was to think of God (p. 377). 

Love benumbs — love is an ache and anesthetic at the 
same time. To love is to lose one's faculty for noting ugli- 
ness (p. 305), to become unable to distinguish between 
beauty that creates love and the beauty love creates (p. 307). 
One grows unexacting; one judges not; one loves not one's 
neighbor, but what is eternal in him (p. 274). One goes 
deeper than character into the substance of the lover (p. 
25) — the " soul " which is beyond the reach of taint. 

II. 

We fear very much that, whatever M. Maeterlinck's good 
intentions may be, he will not win his way to the sort of 
readers he has in view. 
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There are those who, in ease and plenty, cultivate an arti- 
ficial discontent. The fast life of their forbears or their own 
has exhausted their vitality. They want quiet for life, isola- 
tion for pride, a little fasting for appetite's sake after sur- 
feits, after the exhaustion of the power of condiments and 
stimulants. There are for these persons, nowadays, no mon- 
asteries and convents. Besides, the irrevocableness of vows 
would demand a sincere disgust of life or heroic self-abne- 
gation, and they only toy with tedium and satiation. 

To such persons the essays of M. Maeterlinck offer a 
peculiar dissipation. They "keep open" the path from the 
seen to the unseen, to be sure, but besides they rest a man 
for paths that lead back to the seen from the "intense 
inane." After some pessimistic sentiment of a sweetishly 
pious sort one obtains a new relish for the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. 

Life is no more a spontaneous joy. To live is not enough. 
One demands, forsooth, pleasure, ease, sinecures and cure- 
sins! These are scarce, uncertain, and soon spent. A 
new pleasure and ease can, however, be wrung from pain 
and disease. Not the joy of "seeing how much one can 
stand," with the virile Camden sage; but the joy of maudlin 
self -preoccupation, of continual noting of symptoms, record- 
ing pulse beats and temperature, and an hourly diagnosis, 
with plentiful self-condolences, tear -bottles of Etruscan 
model, and pathetic obituary speeches, self-uttered over 
one's own fancy-corpse! To such persons we fear the 
"Tresor des Humbles" will be only too welcome. For, 
with it in hand, they will imagine themselves spiritual saints 
in the bud — nay, in full bloom perhaps — and cease to feel 
anything like an honest, conscious pang; sending up the 
stench of their corruption as a "sweet-smelling savor" to a 
most amiable God, who only smiles on their actual sins, as 
on the gambols of little puppies ! 

The source of its immorality is not difficult to seek. It 
is in the antithesis, mind, matter; soul, body. It is in the 
subtle Manicheism. 

If what is conscious and physical count for nothing when 
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good, it must do so also when evil. You cannot transcend 
good without also transcending evil. 

If flesh be viewed as the expression of spirit, deed of 
will, then at once they one and all acquire value. The 
body as the temple of the Holy Ghost, works as the fruit of 
faith, had their dignity in St. Paul's thought. 

True, for argument's sake, let us admit, is the notion 
that there is a kernel-self, and that the shell hides it. True 
that the shell is corruptible, and that the kernel contains 
eternal life. True that in time the shell must break and rot. 
But all this does not yet necessarily imply any real disparage- 
ment of the shell. 

If the kernel is life, its business is to make shells. If the 
shell is gone, it will go to work through a long vital process 
and reproduce itself (nut — shell and kernel) once more. 

This is what the Hindus called the "wheel of life," the 
perpetual tendency of life to incarnate. Believing this to be 
true, their pessimistic thought set about finding some fan- 
ciful expedient for counteracting this tendency to body 
forth. Body being evil, life which produced body was evil. 
The "soul" was the terrible superstition, and the manliest 
school of Buddha's faith quietly denied its existence, in- 
geniously saving morality as a means to stop the process 
of embodiment. 

And here is exactly the glory of the Christian religion. 

It has through centuries held up the doctrine of the "res- 
urrection of the flesh," the most noble and forcible utterance 
of the glory of life, and the everlasting worth of body. 
Whatever Schopenhauer may say, the core of Christianity is 
optimism. It has cherished doctrines which in pessimistic- 
ally inclined periods all the artillery of doubt has been di- 
rected against in vain — doctrines of the resurrection and the 
ascension, of the Church as the body of Christ, and the 
flesh as the temple of the Holy Ghost. In fact, the glory of 
sober Christianity is that it has vitally assimilated the truth 
of both pessimism and optimism, noting the evil to the full, 
perceiving its purpose, and crowning it with good. Re- 
demption and salvation are processes dependent on out- 
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ward sacraments, institutions, doctrines. It matters great- 
ly what we do, feel, think. The Holy Ghost operates 
through outward means. In order to hold fast these prac- 
tical truths, it has been willing to leave such purely meta- 
physical problems as the one and the many, time and eter- 
nity, the finite and the infinite, unsolved — or rather it has 
declared them not real problems at all, mere puzzles of a 
sophistic sort having nothing whatever to do with life ! In 
this how much wiser unto salvation has organized Chris- 
tianity been than all the philosophical sects' of Hindustan ! 
If we want a Christian metaphysics, we shall undoubtedly 
yet have one. The Hindus have had metaphysics, and 
have starved spiritually. We fear that M. Maeterlinck's phi- 
losophy, gleaned a little here, a little there, has no mission 
for the living. It might possibly reassure the dying, but 
even then it would need the practical test of years. It is 
surely significant that the Church has never for any length 
of time committed itself to the pessimistic mystics, for all 
their sweetness and grace. The fact is, such mysticism is 
an anesthetic, and the world needs stimulants. The fact 
is, it has proved of little or no use in helping the world for- 
ward. Fenelon is very charming, but a mad Savonarola is 
more potent. A Molinus has his mission, but a Luther is 
more effective in the long run. The practical experiment, 
the service of life, is and must be the test ot religious theo- 
ries. Do they, not wean us from earth to heaven, but make 
earth heavenly? not disembody man, but embody the God- 
man? 

III. 

Henry Mills Alden's "Study of Death." 

Now optimistic mysticism has a remarkable exponent in 
our own country, of whom I fear we are not so proud as 
we should be. The title of this second work, written in the 
same spirit and style as his first anonymous publication, 
"God in His World," perhaps discourages the average 
reader. One thing, however, one soon feels on opening the 
book — it is not written by an amateur mystic. A profound 
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earnestness is felt on every page. A personal fervor of de- 
votion pulses in almost every sentence. The dedication 
startles us: to his wife, on her death-bed. Never were ten- 
derer, more reverent words spoken; if not as rapturous as 
those of Robert to Elizabeth Browning, they are as sin- 
cere and full of holy love. 

"Modern religious mysticism, . . . disposed to sac- 
rifice nature to the supernatural, . . . falls into the 
slough of pessimism. Only the blood that leaps into the 
quick and full pulsations of earthly life can have an elastic 
rebound to its eternal font" (p. 49). That is his protest 
and fundamental conviction in one sentence. "Faith in 
life — such faith as to give no credence to apparent dimi- 
nution as signs of weakness, seeing in them rather the inti- 
mations of some mighty transformation " (pp, 47, 48). "The 
Angel of Life, who out of the rich darkness puts forth the 
blade and bud and babe; all the fresh and tender luxu- 
riance of growth is but the imagery of his abundance " (pp. 

45' 46). 

The work itself is written in an exquisitely compact style. 
It bears several readings not because it "amazes" by in- 
coherency, by the lack of distinct classification of matter 
and firm procedure of thought, but because the style has a 
richness of suggestion — "more is meant than meets the 
ear." Surprises encounter us constantly. 

" To all manifest existence we apply the term nature (na- 
tura), which means forever being born; and on its vanish- 
ing side it is moritura or 'forever dying' " (p. 17.) Apart 
from such felicitous use of philolog}', words are constantly 
employed in their primary senses. 

Repentance, absolution, forgiveness, turn out to have new 
values which are the old. So, abstract words and ideas are 
knit back to their picturesque, material sources, to the evi- 
dent satisfaction of our genial author, who, though highly 
spiritual, is reverently carnal also. " The priest forged the 
thunderbolts of heaven for the enforcement of the civil 
edict" (p. 151). How delightfully delicate is the insinua- 
tion ! Hardly ever does he err. " But " is repeated within 
19 
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seven words of itself (p. 113); "might," within nine (p. 
120); an infinitive is split — "to . . . cheerfully receive " 
(p. 171); with " little " as subject we have " enter" in the 
plural. His antitheses are pointed by the use of similar 
words, and this, occasionally, is done oftener than the read- 
er may enjoy; strain and restraint (p. 210), assistance, 
resistance, etc. But this is no doubt due to a desire for 
clearness. Such blemishes are trifles. A revision would 
remove them. As to the learning, it is used in a most un- 
pedantic way. Sometimes he quotes from memory, one 
would think, and the memory is proverbially deceitful. St. 
Paul is credited with averse of St. James (p. 271). See 
James i. 27. " Resist not him that is evil," is read," " re- 
sist not evil," a possible but rather unlikely reading (p. 

23 1 )- 

We make these trivial suggestions not because we are dis- 
posed to carp, but just for the reason that we love the book, 
and desire to tell the reader that a very close perusal will 
reveal at most half a dozen slight infelicities, or inaccura- 
cies, which in so large a work is surely remarkable. 

Writers of English never seem to be impeccable stylists, 
as the French ; it is probably because we are less fastidious 
readers, and have more reverence for deeds than words. 
Still, perfection, whenever attainable, is to be desired even in 
English. Not that we should wholly anathematize a Carlyle 
or a Whitman; for literary barbarians are picturesque in 
their way. A literary gentleman cannot do with grace 
even once what they can do day by day sans feur et sans 
reproche. 

Now, as to the structure of the book. The proem is a 
symbolic interpretation of the story of the temptation, "The 
Dove and the Serpent." First, the denial of evil, from 
sheer ignorance or reckless joy in good; then good and 
evil, a broken world, a divided will; then good from evil — 
the reunion in the complete man of what in "human thought 
had been put asunder" (p. 5). The proem is indeed a 
poem, stating the real problem which "The Study of 
Death " addresses itself to solve. 
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In the first book two visions of death are contrasted. He 
tells us that " the operations of nature, . . . being for- 
ever recurrent, cultivate in us the habit of expectation, so 
that we refuse to accept finality" (p. 9). Fronting the 
corpse "we are in no presence; it is the brutal fact of ab- 
sence that stares us in the face " (p. 10). Instead of " a new 
synthesis," " we shall see dissolution, a sinking analytic mo- 
tion " (p. 11). But the mystic's eye sees farther. "Life 
came upon the wing of death, and so departs." The "trope," 
— that is to say, a movement that returns upon itself, to 
start afresh — is universal. " It is proper to life itself" (p. 
15), " as proper to life as life " (p. 17). " The idea of life 
as transcending any individual embodiment is as germane to 
science as it is to faith " (p. 17). "Sleep is the hierophant 
of a minor mystery, folding us in his mantle of darkness, 
renewing the world's desire, recovering time. Death within 
the veil instantaneously and every instant transforms life 
from its very source, recovering eternity. Sleep is re-crea- 
tion. Death is the mighty negative, whereby all worlds 
vanish into that nothing from which all worlds are made, 
the vast in-breathing of the Spirit of God for his ever- 
repeated fiat of creation. Sleep suspends the individuality 
within its embodiment. Death shows the inmost personality 
in a divine presence — that angel of each one of us which 
forever beholds the face of the Father" (p. 21). 

In the second book we have a most fascinating recon- 
struction of the primitive world of men: "Native impres- 
sions." He finely says that when we speak of the old 
superstitions " we juggle with the dry twigs of what was the 
green tree of life" (p. 34). We must be careful to pre- 
serve the sympathetic attitude if we would understand what 
the "superstitions" really signified to those who believed 
in them. 

"Among primitive peoples we find no allusion to a future 
state" (p. 35). "The domain to which death introduces 
the soul was thought of as a past rather than a future " (p. 
37). Then, " not only were the springs of life more divine, 
but its whole procedure so entirely divine that to think of it 
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as a probation or an experiment would have seemed blas- 
phemous" (p. 37). " Death" was thought of " as divini- 
sation " a restoration of latent powers through descent, and 
by way of darkness" (p. 39). "The dead were mightier 
than the living" (p. 39). Soon, however, with the advance 
of civilization (p. 44), man forgot "the earth" (p. 36), 
" God removed from this world to his heaven," and " death 
became the dread descent into that shadowy realm of im- 
potence and insignificance" (p. 43). The Eumenides be- 
came the avenging furies (p. 44). 

The "denunciation of selfhood" had no place in primi- 
tive mysticism (p. 50). " We say that a man is born alone 
and that he dies alone; but he is born of his kind, and to 
his kind he dies " (p. 50). Only in fellowship can he find 
himself (p. 51). Man loves not the world, nor self, until he 
has loved his kind (p. 51). "Individuation is for love. 
Even crime will compel solidarity" (p. 51). Selfhood 
is but the reflex of fellowship (p. 51). "A subjective mys- 
ticism contemplating as possible the exclusion of selfhood 
by an influx of divine life, is irrational — it is expansion of 
selfhood — that provides a great chamber from the Lord" 

(P- 52). 

" He who denies resurrection as fresh embodiment sets 
his face against the mortal hope " (p. 54). " The ultimate 
mysticism will be that of science vitalized by the Christian 
faith, and of that faith illuminated in all its outward range 
by science. . . . Christianity will again accept nature, 
as indeed it did in its prime, holding it to be one with the 
Lord" (p. 54.) _ 

Mr. Alden points out how the Greeks turned from "the 
Olympian dynasty of gods, hopelessly immortal ... to 
gods that could die and grieve" (p. 57). "The primitive 
faith accepted death and evil as it accepted darkness and 
frost, and at the same time regarded them as parts of Love's 
cycle. Thus it emphasized the limitless divine bounty and 
indulgence" (p. 58). "Science itself," he says, "brings 
the human reason back to the recognition of evil — or what we 
call evil — as a reaction proper to life in all its manifestations, 
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divine or human" (p. 62). Christianity, he believes, will 
complete its cycle, in a return to that principle (p. 62). 

But the third book is the great section of the " Study of 
Death." 

The "Prodigal Son" is viewed as cosmic parable, and 
there are a dozen poems in this part. To give an adequate 
notion of its depth and beauty by excerpts is impossible. 
The planet being the prodigal, the sun, the father in the 
solar system (pp. 70-72, 286-288), is as sublime a thing by 
itself as one will easily find anywhere in literature. 

Mr. Alden, a devout student of all the scientist has to of- 
fer, does not by any means accept always the dominant theo- 
ry. In the first chapter he protests that from homogeneity 
there is no way out (p. 85). God is always in his world, 
and always working the great miracle of creation (p. 90). 
Every synthesis is a manifestation of a new set of properties — 
in chemistry, in biological development (p. 94). These do 
not appear as additions from without, but as liberations from 
within (p. 93). Death appears hand in hand with love, upon 
the appearance of the specialization called sex, which is for 
life's sake (pp. 101, 102). Structure is for life, not life for 
structure, is the leading thought. When we study structure, 
death, the decay of structure, seems a calamity. Really it 
is a return of the dynamic to the static ; it is a storing up for 
spending, a withdrawing for new appearance. 

Life is viewed as transcending structure (p. no). He 
notes that life has a tendency toward difficulty rather than 
toward facility (p. in); life as creative — that is to say — 
not the creation that reveals life to us. Fortunate environ- 
ment leads to degeneracy (p. 112). Neither safety nor 
ease is an ultimate objective aim of nature; "she empha- 
sizes discontinuity rather than continuity, running toward 
death in her progression, burning all bridges behind her as 
she advances. In the largest view stability is an illusion, 
uniformity a disguise, the persistence of type not an eternal 
concern" (p. 112). 

" In the very essence of life is that which gives the mean- 
ing to our terms ' one and many,' but not to the one apart 
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from the other" (p. 129). The planetary man ignores that 
he is still in the sun. The solar man (p. 131), however, is 
within him and knows. 

In the second chapter, the " Moral Order," he shows how 
came to bloom, very gradually, the " thornless rose of Merit " 
(pp. 151, 152). "The original sacrament of kinship" is 
declared to be "the fountain of primitive piety Godward 
or manward." By the expansion of kinship " arose a spir- 
itual idea — the idea of the all-Father, the perfect realiza- 
tion of which is the kingdom of heaven, whose iniquities, 
whether of pain or of bliss, are as impartial as those of na- 
ture — a kingdom more of living righteousness rather than 
of formal rectitude " (p. 161). 

The most startling insight of this chapter is that we 
are concerned not with logic, but with life (p. 168). 
"What men think it is right for them to do they regard 
also as the righteousness of God" (p. 165). Moral order 
expressed a vital requirement (p. 169). It would seem 
more rational, therefore, to derive religious doctrine from it 
than to do the reverse. 

Now we perceive that " in every social organization less 
inclusive than that of a universal brotherhood," the simple 
creed of a universal Father must be denied (p. 166). Yet 
in this necessary inconsistency he sees no evil at all. 

" Conscious restraint or rational control, regarded as a 
moral merit, is but a specialized form of that inhibition 
which, unconscious and untrained, is yet a more potent and 
surer bond in all natural operations. There is no such tem- 
perance attainable as that which nature has spontaneously — 
no positive purity like that of passion " (p. 170). 

Morality at most is of the structure not of the constructing 
life. All organization has its history and is for life. "All 
indurations are walls about the free play of life within" 
(P- I 75) > So the social order, which, hardening, hurts the 
individual, really serves to "secure the inviolability of the 
individual and domestic seclusion" (p. 175). "The hard 
envelope about the seed must be broken for the seed's 
germination." "Its death contributes to fresh growth." 
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"The systems, like generations, pass away, not because of 
their imperfections, but rather because they have reached 
such perfectness " (p. 176). The contradiction of princi- 
ples is merely the contrast between life and structure. 
"The moral order is that cycle of human experience which, 
beginning in a flesh-and-blood kinship, is completed in a kin- 
ship which embraces the universe" (p. 180). That is to 
say, it is a development in man. Actually, the kinship ex- 
ists. It is not recognized as yet. It cannot be — nay, per- 
haps it must not yet be. For then the cycle would be com- 
pleted and we should have to begin afresh. For so soon as 
the resistance of structure ceased there would be liberation 
of the life and new creation. 

The next chapter pursues the line of argument suggested. 
"What matters it if the blossoms are swept away by the 
wind and rain, so the fruit is set; if the walls of the temple 
fall, so the Presence that filled the temple is glorified; or 
even if the entire structure of a civilization is destroyed, so 
the race is reborn" (p. 212)? 

"There is indeed no problem save of our own making. 
The issues of life have their spontaneous reconcilement, 
because life itself is eternal. There is in that life a princi- 
ple which is creative; which is as unmoral as is childhood, 
because it transcends morality which makes not for mere 
rectitude but for righteousness, not for betterment merely 
but for renewal; which does not mend the prodigal's rags, 
but brings him home" (p. 221). 

In the fourth book, in four chapters, the claims of Chris- 
tianity to be the religion of eternal life are investigated, and 
death is finally dismissed as but another name for life — of 
life when gathered upon itself, resting in a " Sabbath" from 
the labors of what we call a life. 

The inconsistencies and vicissitudes of historic Christianity 
are dwelt upon tenderly, honestly. He does not make the 
mistake so common with literary men — that of judging spirit- 
ual and religious movements entirely by their literature or 
their creeds and catchwords. He does not fail to take into 
account that natural unconscious inconsistency, that vital 
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hypocrisy (if so one may term it), which always neutralizes 
dogmatic acids. He is not in love with that consistency 
which is mechanical and impossible. History, as a matter 
of fact, invariably dissappoints the theorist who ventures 
into the field of prophecy. The literary critic, too, even 
when so keen and piercing as Friedrich Nietzsche, assumes 
something "consistent" to have been historic, which any 
one knowing human nature ought to be convinced never can 
be. "Competitions and antagonisms are necessary to out- 
ward integration and development." The law of love must 
perpetually reconcile them, yet they must continue to propa- 
gate. There is the paradox. 

It is this calm resting of man's case on life, not on logic — 
this acceptance of the apparent contradiction — which above 
all else characterizes, it seems to me, the sane mysticism of 
Mr. Alden's book. He is a real optimist. If he cries for 
more and argues for more, it is because what he has seen 
and known he has loved. He cries, " again," " forever! " 
He thanks the Father for what is ; evil and hell — sin itself — 
he accepts as God accepts them, needful to the whole, a 
form of life itself. Life rejoices in that play of war against 
itself, the division for contest, which ends in reconciliation. 
What we call life is the contest; what we call death is the 
reconciliation. Really both are one: night and day, night 
for day, day for night. If we live, it is to die. If we die, it 
is to live. Not because when alive we prefer death, or vice 
versa, but because one is spending, the other hoarding, and 
both are glorious, of God, eternally self-repeating. 

In his beautiful dedication he says that " love never de- 
nied death," and so he believes " death will not deny love." 
New fellowships, perhaps, shall be with the same souls. 
Not recognitions, but cognitions. Cognitions are but recog- 
nitions. In our death we may know all our lives, and build 
our dream of them ; in our lives we forget death and the 
loves that there found rest. 

But we must leave the reader to the books. Let him 
weigh " Le Tresor des Humbles" against "The Study 
of Death." Let him ask himself which most subserves the 
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purpose of intenser and higher life. Let him choose. In 
any case he will do well to honor our American mystic 
whose genial good sense and ripe scholarship never forsake 
him, who is both poet and philosopher — in fact, never the one 
without at the same time being the other; who loves life 
and makes us love him. It is no fool's paradise he intro- 
duces us to. But even were it one — we ask once more in 
the name of common sense — " where ignorance is bliss, 
'twerefolly to be wise" — and is the dwellerin a fool's paradise 
such a fool after all, if it be a paradise that can last out his 
life? Perhaps it comforts the pessimist to consider himself 
" the only wise." So be it. He may have his wisdom — may 
it bury him ! Only let him not be angry with us when we 
declare him a nuisance and a bore should he speak too 
plainly, and if we should ask him to demonstrate his view of 
the universe by bowing himself out as soon as possible ! To 
Mr. Alden long life ! 

To M. Maeterlinck, at least, our respect — if not our alle- 
giance. At all events, we will thank him most cordially for 
never having bored us with a long face. Such grace, ro- 
tundity, embonpoint, and good fellowship, we fear, belong 
to an amateur pessimist only, and we accept him as a need- 
ful piece of self-contradiction, doubtless having his uses in 
the universe and on our book-shelves. For Mr. Alden we 
reserve our hearts. William Norman Guthrie. 



